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THE FALLEN BRIDGE. exertions to get to him by squeezing between la- 
“[ am sorry for you, Mrs. Hall,” said the land- dies, crawling under gentlemen's legs, &e. The 
: . crowd was so dense that the little fellow did not 
lord. “I would give you your rent if I felt able ; make much progress; so the General stepped off 
bat you know I have a family to support, and it the car into the crowd, and making his way to the 
ould not be doing right by them.” boy, held out his hand that had so often hurled 
“Give me three days, Mr. Jones,” said the — = — —. — with eas 
, if . : | smile, ‘‘Come here, Youn merica.” 1e bo 
Hors ps — — wey Sas sp . eoing Gan grappled the hand he had ter for, and seemed 
sean nt Seem Wie CRANES we to pay you. to fairly quiver with delight over the fact of Sheri- 
j The landlord reluctantly assented, and left the dan’s conferring upon him such a marked distinc- 
widow alone with her two children. e | tion. -. 
’ It was scarcely a year since she had lost her ri 
yx ME husband. His income had been small, and, be- OUR HOLIDAY, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
at «at Honda hundred dollars and the furniture, had left Fourth of July was coming, in fact it had 
bis wife nothing. Yet by sewing, and what odd come, and three boys, the occupants of three 
jobs her son Henry could obtain, she had been beds in a large room of the Brownville academy, 
enabled to get along, and keep her children at rubbed their sleepy eyes, and half-wished the day 
. school. Her heaviest expense had been the rent, had not dawned so provokingly bright and clear. 
: which, however, she was enabled to pay out of the All the rest of the boys had gone home to spend 
hundred dollars above mentioned. their holiday ; all but one, and he, Will. Grayson, 
At the commencement of the second year, how- could afford to sleep, for he too was going, and 
teil ever, she had no reserved fund, and found herself the clean linen, the Sunday suit, and the polished 
wort iM quite unable to meet the rent at the close of the shoes that lay beside him, were tokens of the 
XTES! MM first quarter. early start he anticipated. 
‘AV Afcer the Iandlord went out, she gave way for Fred. and Tom Benton and myself were to be 
a moment to depression. left behind, for we were too far from our homes 
z “I am afraid,” she said, ‘‘that we shall have to to return for a single day, but with our pockets 
leave this house. It has been our home so long full of crackers, and the mantel-piece crowded 
that it will be very painful; besides, I don’t know SS ee ree with fireworks, we had resolved to make the best 
where we shall go.” of it. 
“God will provide for us in some way, mother,” : But to our adventure. Dinner over—and let 
7 aid Jane, the youngest child. ‘That is what| Ofcourse all this took place in much less time, So saying he placed the money in his own 


me say that that repast was in no way behind our 
you have told me often.” than I have taken to record it. 






























































| purse, which he emptied for that purpose, and | breakfast—we sauntered off to a little beach 
“And I had nearly forgotten it myself,” said ill the reader picture to himself the terrible | amid the cheers of the crowd presented it to| about a mile from the house, where, in the dis- 
her mother, taking fresh courage. ‘Yes, God | n in which our hero stood—in the way of | Henry. tance, Fred. Benton spied something which gave 
___ @ will provide; we will not suffer ouys¢glves to train travelling a* thd#ate of twenty-five miles; ‘*Viat, is it all mine?” asked our hero, be-| his eyes an extra sparkle. 
despair.” an hour, waving his hat frantically, and exposed to | wildered with his excessive joy. “Say, Will., isn’t that a boat?” asked Fred. 
“To-day is Saturday,” said Henry; ‘‘and as/| the hazard of not being able to get out of the way |- ‘‘It is all yours. We have no doubt that a boy| ‘Yes,” said Will.; ‘‘it belongs to old Roy, the 
IT. BH school don’t keep, I mean to go out and see if I | in case he failed to succeed in stopping the cars! | who has done himself so much credit as you have | oysterman.” 
can't find something to do. Farmer Terry told| It was, indeed, a time to test the courage of the | this morning, will dispose of it in a suitable man-| ‘Jolly !” exclaimed Fred; ‘‘let’s hire it and 
EPSLA u #M me perhaps he would give me a job at raking hay.” | boy hero. But he maintained his ground firmly. | ner.” take a row.” 
“Do so, Henry. I hope you will succeed, for; Meanwhile the engineer perceived him. Even; ‘I'll give it to my mother,” said Henry, his} ‘‘I don’t believe he will let us have it,” said 
with us every little helps.” at this time he supposed that it was done in fool- eyes sparkling with joy. “I’m so glad—she| Will., ‘‘but we can see.” 
— Henry, who was a stout, handsome boy of| ish bravado. | needs it so much.” So along the beach we trudged, the July sun 
"~* Tj twelve, immediately took down his cloth cap from| ‘‘The little fool,” he muttered. ‘‘We shall be| Preparations were now made to reverse the | scorching our heads, but on reaching Roy’s house, 
the nail where he usually hung it, and made his | compelled to stop or run over him.” cars and go back to the last station. The gentle-| we found it shut up and deserted. ‘‘O, he must 
way across the fields towards the Terry farm. He hastily issued an order to stop the train. | man who had been the means of benefiting Henry | be gone to town to spend his Fourth,” said Will., 
The distance was about a mile, and the route | It was done just in time; they were only two rods | so essentially did not go back with the train. ‘*so we shall have to give it up.” 
by which he went took him across the railroad | distant from the boy. “If you are willing,” said he, addressing our| ‘‘Pooh!” said Fred., let’s take it, anyhow, and 
sus asp tack. The point at which he crossed was about| ‘‘Now, you little rascal,” exclaimed the angry noe “I will go back with you to your mother. | pull outa little way; we cannot hurt his boat.” 
amile from the station, and just above a bridge a| engineer, ‘‘what do you mean by risking your | I begin to feel a strong interest in you, and may | Will. demurred again, but faintly, for Fred. was 
handred feet in length over which the cars passed. | foolish life, and putting us to all this trouble?” | have it in my power to be of service to you.” the oldest of us, and rather took the lead, and 
si He glanced in the direction of this bridge as he| Henry pointed mutely to the broken bridge,| On the way he asked various questions, to all | Will. did not like to seem uncivil to his guest. I, 
crossed the railroad. and then, overcome by excitement through which | of which Henry answered frankly. well, I am sorry to say it, but I believe I turned 
“Why,” he exclaimed to himself, ‘‘I believe | he had passed, he sank back, fainting. ‘‘There is my mother’s house,” he said at|the boat over, and was the first to step inside. 
ee the bridge has given way.” His motion was understood. length. ‘She will be very glad to get this| Little Tom Benton said softly, ‘It did not be- 
naners: (4 Sunning to the spot he found that his suspicion} ‘“Good heavens!” exclaimed the engineer, ‘we | money, for she has not been able to pay her rent | long to us, and we had no right to take it,” but 
ails was correct. The bridge, whether because it was | have been saved from a terrible fate !” for the last quarter, and now she can do it with-| we all pretended not to hear him, and in ten min- 
Ty badly constructed, or from some other cause not| With remorseful eagerness he now devoted | out any trouble.” utes we were out in the middle of the stream. 
was whit MM tpparent, had partly given way, and must inev-| himself to the task of recovering the fainting boy,| ‘*You must introduce me to your mother. To| Fred. and I pulled, and Will. and Tom sat be- 
eo itably have caused the destruction of any train | and when he had opened his eyes, asked his par-|do this you must know my name, which is Gor-| fore and behind us, rather quietly at first, but 
nee which should attempt to cross it. That many | don for his rude address. don.” soon we all talked as gaily as ever. If our con- 
ad ear any- ves must be lost in this event was certain, since! ‘Is the train safe?” exclaimed Henry, eagerly.| Mrs. Hall beard the story of her son’s bravery | sciences troubled us, neither mentioned it to the 
“a Nou: (4 %e Tavine spanned by the bridge was some fifty| ‘Entirely so—thanks to your noble conduct, | with mingled pride and terror. But her cheek) other, and we did have a famous row. 
EVENS. feet deep. The thought fairly took away Henry's | my little hero.” blanched when she thought of the peril he had in-| Mrs. Grayson’s parting words flashed across 
pir a breath, Henry found himself in the centre of a group of | curred. me once, when Will. suggested we should make 
“What shall I do,” thought he, bewildered. | passengers, who were profoundly shocked at the} ‘‘Madam,” said Mr. Gordon, at length, ‘I am! for Pine Island, but I forgot it as speedily as it 
amily, “Shall I have time to get up to the station be-|danger from which they had just escaped, and|a merchant doing business in the city. I want a| came, and we pulled out for Pine Island, and ran 
(AN on. (ute the next train gets along? No; that is im-| proportionately thankful to their preserver. lad for my counting-room. I have taken a fancy | the boat up into a shady little cove, where we 
possible, for it is about time for it now.” “Gentlemen,” said one of the number, a fine-| to your son, and if you will entrust him to me [| disembarked. The hot sun had proved too much, 
ysrersis fj ASif to verify his last assertion, he could just | looking man, calling them aside, ‘‘you perceive | will try to advance his interests as far as may be | for Tom Benton, and he, being almost asleep, 
ee begin to hear faintly the sound of the approach-| how narrow has been our escape, and you must’ in my power.” begged to be left on board to take a nap under 
LEWIS. Bi ing train. ' be aware that it is solely owing to the courage of| Mrs. Hall hesitated a moment. The offer was) the shelter of the trees, while we explored the 
“T must save it if I can,” he thought. this noble little fellow. He has displayed a de-|an advantageous one, but she did not wish him to/|island. We laughed at him for giving out so 
After brief thought, he ran along the track-in | gree of nerve which I doubt whether any of us is|leave school. When, however, Mr. Gordon | soon, but we left him as he desired, lying across 
direction of the advancing cars. capable of. I believe that I shall only meet the | promised to give him several hours a day to de-| the seats, with bis straw hat oWer his face, and. we. 
sprietens. Ashe ran he waved his hat, and threw up his | wishes of many present when I suggest that noth-| vote to study, and take him into his family, she | then strolled off together. The island was beau- 
a, Mast. hinds, and in every possible way endeavored to | ing could be more fitting than a pecuniary testi- 


tract the notice of the engineer. Apparently | monial of our gratitude.” © 
they did see him, but supposing it was merely a| So saying, he took off his hat and dropped a 
boy's fun, took no notice of it. iten dollar gold piece into it. His example was 
“There is only one thing I can do,” thought speedily, and even eagerly followed. 
ary; and he proceeded to do it. It chanced that the train was a very long one, 
Placing himself between the rails, he continued ‘and contained an unusually large number of pas- 
same demonstrations. |sengers. To this fact may be attributed the large 
“They'll stop rather than run over me,” he amount of the contribution which was taken up. 
i ht; yet the feeling of his own personal dan-| “Gentlemen,” said the first spokesman, after 
gr in case they should fail to think him in earnest counting the money, “‘you will be gratified to 
hed his cheek. | learn that I have in my hat three bundred dollars, 
“Never mind,” said he, resolutely ; ‘‘better risk the result of our united contributions, which in 
*y own life than let so many perish without warn-: your name I have the pleasure of presenting to 
ng.” ‘our young friend for his courageous conduct.” 


Henry is at this moment junior partner in the | length, and we roved about longer than we had 
firm, and his mother and sisters are raised far supposed, but as the sun was still high, we did 
above want. Mrs. Hall is justly proud of the son’ not: hurry ourselves, and even took a bath down 
to whose boyish intrepidity all their present pros- | on its pebbly beach. 
perity is due. “Tom must have had his nap out by this time,” 
said his brother, a8 we were putting on our 

YOUNG AMERICA. clothes, ‘‘and I suppose we may as well start for 

The Erie Dispatch relates the following inci-|home.” We walked rather rapidly, and a few 
dent, which occurred while Gen. Sheridan lamer ged — : ie vitae wae —; 
in Erie, a day or two since: ‘ “Hallo! this isn’t the place,” said Fred., who 
reached it first. 

“Yes, it is,” said Will., “I’ve rowed here too 
often not to know it.” 

*“‘Then where’s the boat, and where’s Tom?” 


accepted with earnest gratitude. | tiful, a little uninhabited place, about a milé in 
| 












While the crowd was pressing forward to 
shake hands with Gen. Sheridan at the depot in’ 
this city, the other night, the gallant soldier ob- 
served a little chunk a a boy making tremendous | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








cried Fred., excitedly, his lips turning ale, as} 
we saw no signs of either where we had left them. 
“I say, this isn’t the place.” 

“But I know it is,” Will. asserted; ‘‘may be 
Tom grew tired of waiting, and has rowed out a 
little way.” : 

“Tom never rowed a stroke in his life,” said 
his brother; ‘‘and, boys, look here!” The old 
root of a tree to which we had tied the boat lay 
inverted, with the fresh earth clinging to it, on 
the shore. The tide had risen, and the boat had 
dragged away with so much force as to detach the 
root from the ground, and then the rope had 
slipped off. This we took in at a glance, and 
then.we looked at each other with terrified and 
conscience-stricken faces. What should we do? 
Our own situation was bad enough, on that lonely 
island, with no means to leave it, but we never 
thought of that, for we were three ; and Tom was 
alone, and where? Drifting, perhaps, out to sea, 
overturned already, may be, by the treacherous 
snags. 

‘*Tom,” shouted Fred in an agony, a cry we all 
repeated until we were hoarse, but there came 
no answer, only the one our own hearts gave us 
of the boy’s timid remonstrance; and to think 
that he should be the one to suffer for our folly. 
We climbed the tallest trees, hard, scraggy pines, 
but no boat was in sight, and Fred. came down 
again, his face white and scared, saying to him- 
self, ‘Poor mother, poor Tom!” Then we took 
brief counsel, and agreed to go each to a different 

oint, to search for the boat. While we con- 
erred, we had walked nervously along the beach, 
about a hundred yards, and as we were about to 
separate, I impatiently parted the bushes before 
me, when the sight that met my eyes caused me 
to give Fred.,such a blow that he fairly staggered 
beneath it. ‘*Look!” I shouted, and then not 
one of us could speak a word. 

There lay our boat, peacefully enough, wedged 
into tangled sea-weed, securely hidden ; and there 
lay Tom still sleeping, even through a]l our shout- 
ing.- A sudden radiance spread over Fred.’s face, 
and I knew in his heart he was saying a prayer. 
We quickly entered the boat, and our bustle wak- 
ened Tom, but Fred. motioned us to be quiet, and 
I doubt if Tom knows to this day any thing of 
the danger he escaped. With eager hands we 
rowed home. Roy had not returned, so Fred. 
wrote a note, in which we each deposited a shil- 
ling for the use of the boat, sincerely wishing we 
had never seen it. 

Perhaps it was our fright, but I think it was not 
unmixed with gratitude to God for our delivery 
from danger, which gave us courage to tell our 
story to Will.’s mother. She heard us gravely, 
but she forbore to chide, for she saw that Tom’s 
narrow escape had told upon us all. That night 
Will. set off his fireworks to amuse his sisters, 
and the next morning we returned early to the 
academy, but not with our usually high spirits. 
I believe that day has been a kind of reminder 
to us all, when tempted to do what we knew we 
should not, and in that light I think our Fourth 
of July was not altogether unprofitable.—Hxam- 
iner and Chronicle. 


THE LITTLE SLEEP-WALKER. 


One evening, fifty years ago, the noiseless 
‘*sand-clock” in Squire Allen’s bar-room was fast 
running down, and the tall time-piece in the 
kitchen was pointing to five minutes of eight. 

“Time little folks were abed,” said Caleb 
Messer, pinching Betsey Allen’s cheeks, as if they 
were hard, red apples, which needed mellowing. 

“But, Kellup,” pleaded the child, ‘I don’t be- 
lieve I can go to sleep to-night, I'm thinking so 
hard about that present. Now, tell me,” said 
she, vibrating from the door to the fire-place like 
a discontented little pendulum, ‘‘tell me, Kellup, 
if it was your father that was going to have a 
birthday, what would you give him?” 

‘*Well, 1 don’t know; a yoke of steers as like 
as any way,” replied the hired man, facetiously. 

Betsey, indignant at being trifled with, tipped 
her iron candlestick to one side, and the melted 
— dropped like hot tears upon the painted 

oor. 

Good-natured Caleb repented him of his witti- 
cism. : ‘Only one of my jokes,” explained he; 
and by the way, his jokes always needed explana- 
tion. ‘Your pa has been trading off them brin- 
dled oxen, and that’s what put steers in my head. 
A power of money cattle bring this time o’ year 
when hay is so plenty.” 

‘How much now, Kellup?” 

“Call me Mr. Messer, and I'll tell you,” said 
the ‘‘hired man,” making another joke. 

“Mr. Messer? Why, your name isn’t Mr. yet. 
You haven’t been married, have you?” 

“No,” laughed Caleb, blushing a little, ‘‘not 
yet. But the fact is, the oxen fetched eighty 
dollars, Betsey !—That’s enough to set a fellow 
up in the peddling business,” continued Mr. Mes- 
ser, lowering his voice so much that he appeared 
to be talking into the fire-place ; at the same time 

iving the fire a friefMly nudge, which the back- 

og answered with several tongues of gaudy flame. 

“Eighty dollars! Just what I might have got 
in the logging-swamp last winter, if I hadn't been 
laid up with the rheumatiz! It ought to have 
been mine, by good rights! What, you here yet, 





Squire Allen, heartily; setting his pitcher down 
upon the counter with a hospitable ring, which 
was as welcome as the peal of a dinner-bell. 
“Kellup, fetch out the loggerhead !” 

Factotum Caleb, who seemed this evening to be 
in a brown study, perhaps meditating on his past 
rheumatism, now slowly drew out from one of the 
capacious ears of the fire-place a long iron bar, 
somewhat resembling a modern poker, and thrust 
it into the hot coals. 

While it lay heating, one of the men took from 
the north-east corner of the room a child’s arm- 
chair, and set it down at a comfortable distance 
from the fire-place. This was for Betsey, the lit- 
tle sleep-walker. 

**So’s to have it all ready for Sissy, when she 
begins her meanderings,” said he, laughing. 

aleb now seized the red-hot loggerhead, and 
plunged it into the cold cider, which remonstrated 
at such treatment by a loud —- While he 
was —— out mugful after mugful of the foam- 
ing liquid for the teamsters, the door slowly 
opened, and in glided Betsey, sound asleep, in 
her yellow fun night-dress. 

The men nodded at one another, as the child 
crossed the floor, and séating herself in the little 
green chair, began to rock with perfect com- 
—. She looked much as usual, except that 

er open eyes were as expressionless as two blots 
of blue paint, and her hair resembled the course 
of true love, which ‘‘never did run smooth.” 
“It palls me to think what sets that child out 
to walk in her sleep,” quoth Squire Allen. 

As the same soaleoh bes often been made be- 
fore, it did not strike any one as particularly new, 
and two or three of the men replied as usual : 

“Yes, it does beat every thing.” 

Still, little Betsey rocked and dreamed, as ur- 
conscious as a view lily swinging on its stem. 
Every body had a story to'tell, which every body 
else laughed at, while the fire joined in the up- 
roar right merrily. Still Betsey slept on. 

Soon a glare of light at the windows startled 
the company. It was merely widow Judkins’ 
chimney burning out; but the best-disposed 
chimneys can never indulge in such amusements 
without alarming the neighborhood. All the oc- 
cupants of the bar-room ran out, shouting ‘‘Fire !” 
all but Caleb Messer and the sleeping Betsey. 

“I guess [ll take a look at the drawer and 
make sure the money’s all safe,” soliloquized 
Caleb, stepping inside the bar, which had a long 
wooden grating, and was not unlike a gigantic 
bird-cage. 

‘‘This here’s a car’less way to leave things,” 
said he, drawing a key from its free-and-easy 
hiding-place in the account-book, and proceeding 
to unlock the drawer; ‘‘mighty car'less! So 
many folks comin’ and goin’. Let's see if this 
ere ox-money’s all right.” ; 

Was it all right? Did Caleb find it in the 
drawer—and leave it there? We will inquire in- 
to the matter by-and-by. He soon emerged from 
the bar, and glancing at Betsey to make sure she 
was still asleep, stole out and joined the teamsters. 

Next morning, there was an alarm at the 
squire’s house, and this time it had some founda- 
tion. The ox-money—the eighty dollars—had 
taken to itself wings ! 

Squire Allen remembered that he had seen it as 
late as seven o’clock in the evening. Who could 
have gone to that drawer ? 

“I never leave a man alone in the bar-room, 
not for the twinkling of an eye,” said the squire; 
“and Kellup is full as particular as I am, if not 
more so.” 

But where was Caleb? 

‘‘Kellup? O, he had gone over to the cross- 
lots to see about selling that load of potatoes, 
you know.” 

The squire’s face dropped. Little Betsey de- 
posed that she had overheard Caleb muttering: 
‘*That ox-money ought to be mine.” 

‘Did he say that?” cried the squire, starting 
up. ‘*Well, if our Kellup would steal from me, 
I’m ’palled !” 

“No, no, pa, I never said so. Kellup rides me 
pick-a-back! Of course he wouldn’t steal!” 

Before the man-of-all-work returned that night, 
circumstantial evidence was strong against him. 
He confessed, upon inquiry, that after selling his 
potatoes, he had proceeded to the next town and 
deposited a little money in the bank—money he 
had lawfully earned, too, so he said, but no one 
listened to him. The tide was against Caleb. 
There was no trial by jury, but the public made 
up their own verdict. Let Caleb assert his in- 
nocence never so loudly, nobody believed him. 
He left the tavern broken-hearted. Little Betsey 
mourned her old friend, and bitterly upbraided 
herself for repeating his words about the ‘‘ox- 
money.” She still continued to walk in her sleep. 
One night as the teamsters were growing jovial 
over their cider, she glided into the room as 
usual, but instead of seating herself in her little 
chair, kept on toward the bar. Her father fol- 
lowed, and saw her take the key out of the ac- 
count-book, and open the drawer. 

‘There, now, it isn’t here,” she said, shaking 
her curly head; ‘‘so I can’t buy a yoke of steers 
for my father! Yes I can too, for I know where 
I put the bills.” 

reathlessly Squire Allen and his guests 
watched the child as she patted with bare feet 








little Flutterbudget ?” 


“I thought I'd gone,” said Betsey, dreamingly. | 


“There, be off with you, child, for the room 
will be full in five minutes !” 
The little girl crept unwillingly to bed, mark- 


ing her progress up the steep stairs by little liba-| 


tions of candle-grease. 

Very soon, tired and chilly teamsters began to 

ur into the bar-room, and rub their hands be- 
‘ore the roaring fire. Caleb put on fresh wood, 
and brushed the hearth with a strip-broom. Pres- 
ently the landlord himself appeared, bearing a 
huge pitcher of cider, which sparkled in a jolly 
way, as if delighted at leaving its hogshead prison 
down cellar, and getting into lively company. 

‘Well, neighbors, how are you all?” said 


across the floor to the west side of the room, 
climbed upon a high stool, and opening the *‘vial- 
| cupboard,” took out from a chink in the wall be- 
hind the bottles, a roll of bank-notes. 

It was only the danger of startling Betsey too 
suddenly which prevented the amazed squire 
| from snatching the notes out of her hand. It 
| was, of course, the famous ox-money, which, no 
| doubt, the innocent little girl, in her mysterious 
| sleep, had pilfered and secreted. 





‘*Kellup Messer’s as honest a soul as ever trod 


“Tt ’palls me 





| shoe-leather,” shouted the squire. 


owing to circumstantial evidence !” 





high favor. 


| to think how near he’s come to actual ruin,—all 


Caleb was sent for, and at once restored to! 
\ 


Thus by one ill-starred dream, little Betsey 
had darkened her friend’s good name; and again, 
by another dream, had washed out the stain. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





Where is my Receipt? 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper,. shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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THE LESSON OF THE FLOWERBS. 

A rose, peeping down through her leaves, once espied, 
In the shadow they threw at her feet, 

A lily and violet, which bloomed side by side, 
Content in their lowly retreat. 

Said Rose, ‘‘O, what fragrance! you perfume the air; 
And your beauty might vie with my own. 

What a pity two blossoms so fragrant and fair 
Should bloom there unnoticed, unknown!" 

“O, no! we are neither,” was Lily's reply; 
*“*But Violet and I have been taught, 

That fragrance and beauty, when modest and shy, 
Are more highly valued and sought.” 

Said Rose, ‘The warm sun, the fresh breeze I inhale, 
Give my face its ricn roseate hue; 

While you in the shade. my poor Lily, look pale; 
And Violet herself 's looking ‘blue.’ ” 

“I should droop,” answered Lily, “if I left the dear shade, 
And exposed my pale face to the sun.” 

“And I,” Violet cried, ‘‘in the hot sun would fade; 

So, like Lily, its bright rays I shun, 
‘Let each keep their place, yet in all else combine,— 
Each be virtuous, modest and true; 

And blending your hues, Rose and Lily, with mine, 

Thus form Nature's ‘red, white and blue.’” 
——_+oo___——_ 
For the Companion. 

| TWO WAYS OF KILLING TIME. 

‘*What are you at now, Harry?” 

“‘O, trying at the old invention,” responded 
the young man, smiling, as he looked up. 

**You're a fool, Hal Borden,” cried Frank Ches- 
ter, poising his cane upon a forefinger. ‘Why 
don’t you go out and enjoy yourself? There's 
the opera, the theatre, lots of pleasant places, and 
you tying yourself to this miserable invention. 
You'll never make a red cent by it.” 

‘‘Perhaps not; but then it’s worth trying for. 
I am not spending a great deal of money over it, 
that is certain—not a quarter as much as you do 
in balls and operas, theatres and the like; and if 
I should succeed there’s a great deal of money in 
it. Anyhow, it keeps me out of mischief” 
added, laughing. e a 

“Do you know,” said the other, throwing “him- 
self on the chintz lounge in the little room that 
Harry Borden hired, ‘I’ve bought a splendid 
little spaniel pup for five dollars, cheap, and I’m 
going to put him through a course of training? 
I saw one of them down to Hatch’s, and it was 
the oddest, drollest affair! I calculate it will 
take me about one winter to bring it out.” 

“Ah!” said Harry, cleaning away some chips 
and shavings. 

“Yes; they’ve got one more left. Don’t you 
want him? Splendid color, and five dollars is 
dog cheap,” he added, laughing. 

‘No, I thank you, I want every spare five dol- 
lars I can get to put in this invention. I’m sure 
of the principle, all I want is to apply it in the 
right manner, and I’m coming nearer to that 
every day.” 

“Hal, you’re crazy over that thing !” 

“I should consider myself more so if I spent 
my time teaching dogs to dance.” 

“Q, there’s a certainty about that,” retorted 
the other, laughing. 

“Rather a dabious certainty,” replied Hal. 
“However, that suits you, this suits me. We'll 
see how we stand at the year’s end.” 

“Only this way. You'll have made a mess of 
chips and shavings, and I an intelligent, amusing 
companion. I think I stand the best chance. 
But I’ve an appointment to-night, so good-bye. 
Don’t kill yourself.” 

Harry Borden and Frank Chester were both in- 
dustrious mechanics—fellow-workers in the great 
machine-shop of Henry & Co., both good arti- 
zans, making from fifteen to twenty dollars a 
week. They had been interested together in 
some labor-saving machine, and worked in co-op- 
eration until Frank threw it up, declaring that he 
could not tie himself to such moping work any 
longer. 

*Go ahead with the old machine,” he said, “I 
am bound to enjoy myself.” 

During many a cold night, the ensuing winter, 
Frank amused himself with the little spaniel. It 
was a beautiful, intelligent creature, with soft, 
dark eyes, and an amiable, teachable disposition, 


and had learned, by the following spring, quite .a 
variety of pretty tricks. Frank was satisfied with 
his acquisition, and always smiled at Harry’s an- 


swer to the question, how he was getting along— 
“O, progressing.” 


‘‘Well, how many shavings have you made?” 
he asked one day, as he entered Hal’s room, and 


found him, for the first time, unoccupied. 


“I’ve not kept an account,” was the reply, ‘‘but 
I’m happy to tell you that I’ve made the machine, 


and got out my patent.” 


hear of every year; merely having a patent for g 
thing don’t insure one’s future.” 

“O, no; but suppose you read this little notice 
of the matter.” 

“Notice! O, they'll give you that by the eo}. 
umn, as long as it costs them nothing,” saiq 
Frank, lazily, lifting the paper, however, Ap. 
other moment and he sprang to his feet. The 
notice asserted that a Mr. Harry Borden, a me. 
chanic, had invented a machine for the patent of 
which some parties had offered him fifty thousand 
dollars. 

‘Hal, is that so?” he asked in amaze. 

“It is so,” was the calm reply. 

“And I have been teaching a dog to dance, 
while you have been coining a fortune.” 

“You had an equal chance with me, but you 
preferred your ease,” was the quiet reply. 

‘The incidents of this little sketch occurred with- 
in a year, and are strictly true. Is there not g 
moral to be read therein ? 

THE HEBREW MONEY-CHANGER, 
‘Rich as a Jew” has been the saying for hun- 
dreds of years, and it is too true that modern 
Hebrews do not all get rich as honestly as Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob did. Since their disper. 
sion the Jews have followed usury and trade 
mostly, and these callings offer so many tempta- 
tions to extortion and sharp bargaining that their 
natural avarice has not been proof against them, 
The word *‘bank” comes from banco, (a ‘‘bench,”) 
in the language of Italy, the very country where 
many of these Jewish usurers live, and the home 
of old Shylock, the merchant of Venice, whom we 
have read about in Shakespeare. 

These bankers are the same as the ‘‘money- 
changers” spoken of in the New Testament, and 
in the picture on the first page you see the little 
bench which gives the name to their business, with 
the money lying on it. 

A banker is one whose duty is to exchange the 
currency or current money of one country for 
that of another, and the ‘‘money-changers” or 
bankers whom we read of at Jerusalem made it 
their business to accommodate the Jews who came 
to that city from foreign countries at the time of 
the great annual feasts. These religious pilgrims 
Hwanted to buy birds and animals for their sacri- 
fices, for they could not bring them so far, and to 
do this, they must have money that was current 
at Jerusalem; so the money-changers took the 
money which they brought with them, and gave 
them Jerusalem money instead. The fact that 
these bankers were in the habit of charging an 
exorbitant commission on their exchanges, for the 
sake of putting more money into their own pock- 
ets, led the Saviour to call them ‘‘thieves” when 
He drove them out of the outer court of the 
temple, where they had set up their tables or 
benches. The Jew in our picture looks like a 
fair specimen of that class of Hebrew sharpers 
who make a disgrace of an honest calling by their 


grasping avarice. 





+o 


THE POWER OF A LOVING WORD, 
**A word spoken in due season, how good it is!” 


Some two or three months since I was travel- 
ing in the cars from New York to Boston. Soon 
after leaving ‘‘that great city,” eight or ten sol- 
diers came into the car where I had my seat. 
They were very noisy indeed; so much so, that I 
could see very plainly that they had been drinking 
ardent spirits. ‘‘Ah!” I said to myself, ‘how un- 
seemly is this conduct! Here is this nation, once 
so prosperous and happy, now torn by cruel war; 
and here are men, who have sworn to fight for 
their country, setting aside all laws of God and 
man!” The most vulgar talk came from those men, 
unmindful of the fact that they were in the presence 
of ladies and pure little children, who could not 
help hearing such vile words. By-and-by two oF 
three of them grew more and more noisy, and 
from words proceeded to blows. The uproar was 
awful. Children cried, ladies screamed, gentle- 
men attempted to interfere, but to no effect. 

At last the conductor made his appearance. 
‘‘Now we shall have peace,” I thought. But no; 
on his asking for their tickets, they fell upon him, 
and ned Min shamefully. What could he do 
among so many? Some gentlemen came to 
rescue; and at length peace was in a measure Te 
stored, and he went about his duties. No sooner 
had he left the car than the tumult began more 
frightful than ever. One soldier, in particular, 
was more violent than any other. He rose from 
his seat, and stamped his feet, and strode up 
down through the car, as though he was possessed 
by a demon. And so he was, a demon that 2 
time would destroy both soul and body. ad 

Directly before me sat an old lady, who seem 
more grieved than terrified. There was —_ 
about her but her simple and rather old-fashion 
ap! ce likely to attract the attention of 4 
one; and yet, when you looked at her closely, 
you could not help seeing there was some ed 

icularly interesting in the soft look in 
eyes and the sadness of her smile. 

As the drunk: 





en man rushed her in his fa- 
ry, she put out her aged hand, and caught him 
by the arm. He stopped at once, looking co rit 
ed, as though he did not know what to make 0 ; 
She looked him fully in the eye. He swore 

horrible oath at her; but her eye never 4 4 





‘Poh! that’s nothing. Look at the failures we 


while the mournful expression around her 
grew deeper. 
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The price of the 
Twenty-five Cents 
When payment 


mencement of the subscription year, 
and Fifty Cents will 
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THE ASSASSIN ATION 








Of President Lincoln has brought to the atten- 


tion of Americans the subject of assassination 
generally, as it has affected the rulers of coun- 
tries, many of whom have been killed by private 
individuals, 

In the Greek nations of antiquity, to kill a ty- 
rant was held to be a noble act, but then a tyrant 
in Greece did not mean, as it does with us, sim- 
ply a bad sovereign, one who delights in cruelty, 
but a man who had usurped the supreme power 
of the State. A king, among the Greeks, who 
reigned by hereditary right, was not called a ty- 
rant, no matter what his 
a king would have excited almost as much horror 
then and there as was caused here by the murder 
of the good and patriotic President Lincoln. 
Many Greek tyrants were killed, and their slay- 
ers were praised, and by great poets, in some in- 
Stances, whose writings are yet read and ad- 
mired. 

The Romans were long ruled by kings, but af- 
ter they had banished the Tarquins, their royal 
family, they became the most determined of re- 
publicans ; so that any man who so acted as to cre- 


ate the suspicion that he sought to make himself 


a king was sure to be ruined. It was a common 
Practice to charge any able and unpopular man, 
whom powerful men were desirous of getting out 
of the way, with the purpose of making himself 
king; and then he was soon disposed of. The 
great Julius Cesar himself was easily assassinated, 
because it was believed that he wished to be king. 
Many of his Successors were assassinated. Tibe- 
rius is believed to have been assassinated, even 
on his dying bed, by persons who feared that he 
might recover, Caligula was killed by some of 
his own soldiers. Domitian was killed by con- 
Spirators, and so was Commodus. 
slain by some of the imperial guards. To die vio- 
lently was a natural death to those old Roman 
rulers,—for besides those who were Assassinated, 
some fell by their own hands, 

In modern times many sovereigns have been 
killed. Henry III. and Henry IV., of France, 
were mortally stabbed by monks. Louis XV. 
was attacked by an assassin, but escaped. Marat, 
one of the most odious of the leading French rey- 
olutionists, was killed by Charlotte Corday; and 
another woman was arrested and executed on the 
charge of trying to kill Robespierre. The first 
Napoleon, while consul, was more than once in 
great danger from the plans of assassins; and he 
was once in similar danger while emperor, In 
1820 the Duke de Berry, son of that French 
prince who afterward became Charles X., was 
killed. His son now claims to be king of France, 
but resides in the Austrian empire. Louis Phi- 
lippe, king of the French from the summer of 
1830 to the winter of 1848, was shot at repeated- 
ly, but always escaped unharmed, though many 
of his friends fel] Victims to the projects of the 
Assassins. Napoleon IIT. has been several times 
the object of attentions from assassins, that have 
ever failed to affect him; but in 1858, when 
Count Orsini headed a plot against him, a large 
number of persons were killed, or wounded by 
the explosion of the bombs employed by the con- 
Spirators to effect their wicked Purpose, 

Four kings of England are supposed to have 
been killed,—Edward II., Richard II., Henry VI, 
and Edward V, ; but, except in the case of Ed- 
ward IT., there are some doubts as to the manner 
in which these monarchs were slain. William IT, 
probably was murdered,’ but the cause of his 
death, too, is involved in obscurity, Charles I. 
died a violent death, but as he had 4D open trial, 
and was put to death in public, and according to 
the usual form of punishing great state criminals, 
his taking off has never been classed with acts of 
Assassination. Charles II., who died quite sud- 
denly, was Supposed to have been Poisoned, but 
without much reason. William ILI.’s murder was 
olten attempted by assassins, but vainly, George 
IIT. was attacked on several occasions, but he was 
never injured. Bricks and stones were thrown at 
William IV., and on one occasion he came very 
near being killed. Queen Victoria has been fired | 
at three times, and struck once with a stick, the | 
striker being a retired military officer, 
English Statesmen have been assassinated, and | 
the lives of others were attempted. A number of | 
English sovereigns who died in their beds were | 
in danger of being Assassinated, the most promi- | 
nent being Queen Elizabeth. Had the gunpow. | 


Pertinax was 
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conduct, and to kill such 
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der plot succeeded, James I. and almost every 
member of his family would have been blown to 
pieces. Several kings of Scotland were assassi- 
nated, as James I., and James IIT., and Henry 
Darnley, husband of the famous Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Darnley had taken part in the assassina- 
tion of David Rizzio, his wife's secretary. Assas- 
Sination was a very common crime in Scotland. 
Cardinal Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
Was assassinated in the 16th century, and James 
| Sharpe, who held the same office, was assassin- 
| ated in the 17th century. Beaton wasa Catholic, 
‘and Sharpe an Episcopatian. 
There is hardly a Sovereign in Europe who has 
‘not been attacked. Besides those already men- 
| tioned,—Napoleon III. and Victoria,—we may 
mention the present king of Prussia, and his 
brother and predecessor; the Queen of Spain, 
who has been twice assailed; the emperor of 
| Austria; and the king of Italy. The father of 
| the ex-king of Naples was attacked in 1856, the 
| Would-be assassin using a bayonet. The then 
| queen of Greece was fired at in 1861. The Duke 
| of Parma was killed in 1854, stabbed in the stom- 
| ach, the assassin escaping. He was the last 
duke, as his dominions have been merged in the 
| Kingdom of Italy, Shakespeare was right when 
| he said,—placing the words in the mouth of an 
|usurper, who is believed to have murdered the 
monarch whom he had dethroned,— 
“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

If to be safe is necessary to easiness, sovereigns 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| foundation of the structure was giving way, he{| A Farmer went once with his little 80N OUt into 
| ran to the door and alarmed the inmates, who! the field to se 


were seated round the table at breakfast. 
this time the floor began to shake, and the terri- 
| fied persons immediately ran j 
| had scarcely done so when the house began to 
| sink through the ground, and 


By 


| Which it had stood an open chasm filled to within 


| which had fallen in from the sides. 


colliery, and the earth 

given way at a depth of fully a 

undred feet below the surface. 

| the family is looked upon as quite miraculous, as 

| the whole of their furniture, and, indeed, ever) 

| thing contained in their humble dwelling, was 
carried into the chasm beneath. 


————-4o>—... 
POWER OF LITTLE WORDs. 


“Come on Sunday,” said an elderly gentleman 
to a little boy three and a half years old; ‘‘come 
on Sunday, for I am home all day and want to 
see you.” 

“Why, do you stay 
day ?” said little Bob. 

**Yes,” said the old man; ‘don’t you?” 

0; I go to church twice, and so does papa. 
i you are well.” 
a little voice 
that uttered it; but it went home to that man so 
old in sin, and told him how wrong he was, and 
what a great sinner he was. Sunday came, and 


at home all day, on Sun- 


him say he was going to church! 


Ever afterward 
he was seen 4t the head of his pew 














must be a very uneasy class of men. Assassina- 
tion is so old that we have accounts of the crime 
having been committed in the most ancient of 
writings ; and our own history helps to show that it 
is a crime that is far from being extinct. Sometimes 
it has been perpetrated by insane persons, but 
oftener it is the resort of political fanatics, who 
have long brooded over the subject of king-kill- 


pees 
THE CANDLE FISH, 


This is one of the most curious members of the 
finny tribe. It is caught on the coasts of British 
Columbia, where it is extremely common, and 
proves very useful to the natives. 
its marvellous 
fact that the natives use ‘it as @ lamp, the light 
given being very considerable. The fish, when 





ing, until they become so lost to morality as to 
believe that murder can be rightly done. 
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VARIETY. 





THE OLD CANOE, 
Where the rocks are gray, and the shore igs steep, 
And the waters below look dark and deep ; 
Where the ranged pine, in its lonely pride, 
Leans gloomily over the murky tide; 
Where the reeds and rushes are long and rank, 
And the weeds grow thick on the winding bank; 
Where the siadow is heavy the whole day through, 
Lies at its moorings the old canoe, 


The useless paddles are idly dropped, 
Like a sea-bird's wings that the sturm hes lopped, 








dried, has a piece of rush pith, or a strip from 
the inner bark of the cypress tree, drawn through 
it, a long, round needle, made of hard wood, be- 
ing used for the purpose; itis then lighted, and 
burns steadily till consumed. 
comfortably by its light. 


es 


TO BREAK GLass IN ANY REQUIRED 
Way. 


Dip a piece of worsted thread in spirits of tur- 
pentine, wrap it round the glass in the direction 


thread, or apply a red-hot wire round the glass, 
and if it does not immediately crack, 
water on it while the wire remains hot, 
means glass that is broken may often be 


fashion- 
ed and rendered useful 


for a variety of Purposes, 





SPORTS AND PASTIMES, 

















The stern half sunk in the slimy wave, 
Rots slowly away in its living grave, 
And the green moss creeps oer its dull decay, 
Hiding its mouldering dust away, 
Like the hand that plants o'er the tomb a flower, 
Or the ivy that mantles the falling tower; 

hile many a blossom ot loveliest hue 
stern of the old canoe, 





The currentless waters are dead and still— 
But the light wind Plays with the boat at will, 
And lazily in and out again 

It floats the length of the rasty chain, 

Like the weary march of the hands of time, 
That meet and part at the noontide chime, 
And the shore is kissed at each turning anew 
By the dripping bow of the old canoe, 





wild ard the eddies are thick, 
And laughed as I leaned o'er the rocking side, 

And looked below in the broken tide, 

To see that the faces and boats were two 

That were mirrored back from the old canoe, 


But now, as I lean o er the crumbling side, 

And look below in the sluggish tide, 

The face that { see there is graver grown, 

And the laugh that I hear has a soberer tone, 

And the hands that lent to the light ski wings 

Have grown familiar with sterner things. 

But I love to think of the hours that flew 

As I rocked where the whirls their white Spray threw 
Ere the blossom waved, or the green grass grew. : 
O'er the mouldering stern of the old canoe, . 


ONE OF JEFF, DAVIS’ NEGROEs. 


The Elastic Egg. 
Take a sound egg, 


then become elastic. In this state it may be squeezed 
into a tolerably wide-mouthed bottle. hen in, it 
must be covered with water, having some soda dis- 
solved in it. Ina few hours this preparation will re- 
store the egg to its original solidity ; after which the 
liquor should be poured off, and the bottle dried, the 
egg remaining in the bottle to puzzle the uninitiated. 


Charade. 


Pronounced as one letter, and written with three, 
Two letters there are and two only in me; ’ 
Tam double, am single, am black, blue and grey, 
Iam read from both ends, and the same either way; 
I am restless and wandering, steady and fixed, 
And you know not one hour what I may be the next; 
1 melt and I kindle, beseech and defy, 
T am watery and moist, I am fiery and dry. 
I am scornful and scowling, compassionate, meek, 
Tam light, I am dark, Iam strong, lam weak, 
Tam sluggish and dead, Iam lively and bright, 
Tam sharp, I am flat, I am left, I am right. 
T am careless and vacant, I search and I pry, 
And judge, and decide, and examine, and try, 
I’m a globe, and a mirror, a window, a door, 
An index, an organ, and fifty things more. 
jackets I own—of glass, water and horn, 
And wore them all three on the day I was born. 
A pupil I have, a most whimsical wight, 
Who is little by yo pr grows big in the night; 

t 








The Port Royal New South says: 

When Jefferson Davis arrived here he had with 
him a bright, pretty . little octoroon boy about 
eight years of age, 
—or as they had nick-named him, on account of 
his remarkable agility—**Jim Limber.” He was 
found in the streets of Richmond and taken to 
Mrs. Davis, who, learning that his mother was 
dead, adopted him, probably as a plaything for 
her children. On arriving in our harbor and 
finding a long voyage before her, with a dark, un- 
written future ahead, she requested our kind Pro- 
vost Marshal General, Maj. B. W. Thompson, to 
take the boy and to present him to Maj. Gen, Ru- 
fus Saxton, with her compliments, and the re- 
quest that he would take good care of him, and 
& proper manhood. 

We asked the little fellow who made him, and 


the reply was, “God made me, but Lincoln made 
me free,” 




















Oe 
EXTRAORDINARY DISAPPEARANCE OF 
| 


the frame-work of the window | 
and being apprehensive that the| 


hom I cherish with care as & part of myself, 


For, in truth, I depend on this elicate elf, 
Who collects all my food, and, with wonderful knack, 
Throws it into a net which I keep at my back; 


And though, heels over head, it arrives in a trice, 

It is set up to table all proper and nice. 

I am spoken of sometimes as if I were glass, 

But then it is false, and the trick will not pass. 

A blow makes me run, though I have not a limb; 

Though I neither have fins nor a bladder, I swim. 
Like many more couples, my partner and I 


And leave me to cool on water and bread. 
But if hardened I grow, they make use of the knife, 
st my obstinate humors endanger my life. 
Like boys who are fond of the fruit and their 
Tam seen with my ball and an apple all day. 
ry pelt is a rainbow, I reel and I dance, 
I am said to retire, though I never advance, 
My language is lain, though it cannot be heard, 


play, 


The escape of 


how astonished his wife and children were to hear | 


fatness may be gleaned from the | 


throw cold 
By this 


place it in Strong vinegar, and | 
allow it to remain there twelve hours; the egg will! 











And I speak without ever pronouncing a word. 
me call me a diamond ; some say I am jet; 
Others talk of my water, or how I am set. 
I'ma borough in England; in Scotland a stream, 
And an isle of the sea in the Irishman’s dream. 
The earth without me would.no loveliness wear, 
nd sun, moon and Stars, at my wish disappear, 
Yet so frail is my tenure, so brittle my joy, | 
That a Speck gives me pain, and a drop can destroy. | 


Conundrum, | 
beg is the common cord in music like a portion of 
the editerranean ? Because it’s the EG&c 
(2 gean Sea.) 
Answers to Puzzles in the 
1. Life. 
2. Enoch Arden. 


| 
| 


Last Number. 





— 


e whether his corrf Was almost »; 
“O! see, father,” exclaimed the esear bee 
“how straight every one of those stems hold y, 
their heads ! They must be the best Ones; ¢ "p 

| others that hang down so I am sure are good for 


The father plucked a couple of ears, an 
‘“‘Look here, foolish child, this one that 
80 straight and stiff is almost empty and 

| nothing; but this that bung its head so modest] 
lis fall the most beautiful grain.” If 9 m4 
| holds his head very high, you may be Sure that jt 


d Said: 
Stood up 
£00d fop 


| CHartey W——, a manly little fe] 
| years, fell and cut his upper lip so badly that a 
‘surgeon had to be summoned to sew up the 
wound. He sat in his mother’s lap during the 
painful operation, pale, but very quiet, resolute} 
shutting back tears and moans. In her distress 
| the young mother could not refraia from saying, 
“O, doctor, I fear it will leave a disfiguring 
scar!” Charley looked up into her tearfyj in 
| and said, in a comforting tone, 

‘Never mind, mamma, my moustache Will covey 


low of five 


it ! 


Some years ago when S, was running for Goy. 
ernor, he met, one day, his old friend and brother 
democrat, Chief J ustice R. “So,” said the judge 

| jocosely, “you expect to be governor !” . 
“Yes,” said S., “I expect to govern myself yp. 
der the misfortune of defeat, that’s all.” 
‘“‘Ah,” said the judge, “it is a great man who js 
governor of himself! 
“True,” replied S., “but he is a greater who is 
judge of himself!” 
| i a dwelling-house was burned, 
on one of the shade trees in front of which a rob. 
in had built her nest. the flames were in 
| progress the mother flew back and forth, calli 
‘her little brood, in the liveliest distress, 
| when all proved 


| THERE was a horticultural exhibition held at 
| Albany once, and one of the visitors happened to 
ask an attendant if a certain plant exhivited “he. 
longed to the cactus family.” “Cactus family, in. 
| deed !” cried the attendant ; “it belongs to the Van 
| Rensselaer family of Albany.” 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND 


The VEGETABLE 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 

| years. Itis recommended by our best Physicians, our Thust emi- 

| hent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who knowit, 

| For certificates, which can be given to 

| wrappers to each bottle. T i 

| the money if not entirely Satisfactory. ; 
the large bottles much the cheapest. “Be careful to get the geny 
tne, which is prepared omy by EED, CULLER & CO., Boston, 

| and sold generaily, in 


eee 
COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 
READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY Ir, 





WE GUARANTEE 
Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case 
+ existence, and will Pay 


$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does Not prove by investiga. 
| tion to be genuine. C. G. CLARK & co. 


of DYSPEPSIA fp 


— 


| Cor’s Dyspepsia CurE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 


Cor’s Dyspepsia Curg 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN, 


Coz’s Dyspepsia Curg 
CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
DYSENTERY, 
Cor’s Dyspepsia Curz 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 


The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


M«ssks. Epitors oF THE JOURNAL anp Courier, — Hay 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, an 
as this, my graietut acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view ot his prouise,) please 
allow my statement a Place in your columns, 

For the tast ten years, I have been afflicted with dyspepsia—at 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, and J 
have olten gone without my meals, through tear, lt hy = 
PCUE'S DYS 


of the Cure, 
ten years. I h and can now eat any- 
thing L please without pain. It is Something 1 cannot explain, 
but I am confident that lam cured, as was he who said, “Ont 
thing I know, that whereas I was biind, now I see.” Za 
poets WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church, Madison, 
Conn, 


ave 


I have used COE's 


DYSPEPSIA 
can willingly testily to 


CURE in my family, and 
its value as a 


medicine, 

HENRY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church. 
1864. 

From the benefit derived from the use of COE'S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to Say that | never intend & 
be witnout it, aud advise ail who are afflicted with Dyspepsia t0 
try it. PHILANDER LEWIS. 

adison, June 30, 1864, 


Madison, Conn., June 30, 


. PBICE..... eoccces $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere, 
C. G. CLARK & co., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. c. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 


' 





$100 Rewara 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling i 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
Coughs, as quick as 


COE’S CouUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and nots 
single instance of its failure is known. 

No family should be without it. It is 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENT the 
and thorough trial do Not “back up” the above statement, 
money will be refunded. We Say this knowing its merits, 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in every 


household ab 

Do not waste away with coughing, when so small an inv i. 
ment will cure you. ‘It may be had of any responsible druggist 
town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine 
“a it — made. 

id by Druggists everywhere. 
C. G@. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
7—lyeow New Haven, Conn. 


ithin the reach of all, 
$, "and if an investment 
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